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IDraetieal guide to life, it does not possess the value which the writer of 
the introduction claims for it. 

The English translation, though faithfully reproducing Nietzsche's 
thought, sounds tame and flat as compared with the original, but that 
can not be helped. It is not easy to serve as interpreter for a writer who 
revels in epigrams and paradoxes, and seeks to deluge the reader with a 
flood of clever phrases. 



Frank Thilly. 



Cornell University. 



The Boots of Reality: E. Belfokt Bax. London: E. Grant Richards. 
1907. Pp. xi + 331. 

Although Mr. Bax has previously published two books on philosophy 
and has translated two others, he is more generally known as a Fabian 
socialist and as the author of several volumes of historical sketches. One 
who turns, however, to this volume with the expectation of finding some- 
thing more than the usual threshing of metaphysical problems is apt to 
be, at first, rather disappointed. The issues taken up in this book are 
likely to appear somewhat threadbare, while the highly starched neo- 
Hegelian terminology is not apt to prove very attractive to the layman. 
Nevertheless, the careful reader will not fail to observe a good deal of 
shrewd insight and an unconventional spirit which is rather refreshing. 

Believing that contemporary philosophic discussion is devoted too 
much to criticism and too little to constructive thought, Mr. Bax wishes 
tc outline the directions that future philosophic thinking must take. 
Such an attempt obviously depends upon what the author conceives the 
present philosophic situation to be. As Mr. Bax views it he finds idealism 
in undisputed possession of the field. Its one opponent is the empiricism 
of the school of Mill, Spencer, and Lewes, and to argue against it is 
like whipping a dead horse (p. 296). Of the existence of pragmatism he 
is. indeed, aware, but he sees in it (grouping it with the writings of 
Mtinsterberg!) nothing but a repetition of Schopenhauer. The more 
recent realistic movement is practically ignored. Mr. Bax, therefore, 
takes his idealism for granted. That consciousness, actual or potential, 
is all there is to reality, he regards as an axiom which is the indefeasible 
result of the whole history of philosophy. Common sense, he admits, does 
take for granted the existence of an objective reality other than conscious- 
ness itself, but this is a vulgar error. Philosophic analysis shows that the 
object is nothing but the subject's own negative determination (p. 18). 
Mr. Bax, however, is not a solipsist. " To say that the whole system of 
things stands or falls with your or my individual consciousness or psyche 
is a palpable absurdity " (p. 15). Hence he is forced to qualify his 
axiom and to assure us that by consciousness he does not mean what is 
commonly understood by that name, and which is an affair of this or 
that individual. He means something more exalted, viz., consciousness 
as such. Just exactly what relation this " consciousness as such " bear3 
to the individual minds (or particular memory syntheses, as Mr. Bax 
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prefers to call them) we are not told very explicitly. It is the sempiternal 
mystery (p. 17) and a problem perhaps insoluble (p. 262). 

Mr. Bax is quite certain that " consciousness as such " is not a separate 
mind. The theistic hypothesis of a separate and concrete self-conscious- 
Bess or divine mind fails to explain anything and is open to ethical ob- 
jections. On the other hand, it is not a plurality. "Pluralism as an 
ultimate formulation of the principle of reality is hardly adopted, at 
least explicitly, by any serious metaphysical thinker in the present day " 
(p. 259). The Bradleian absolute is rejected as being, after all, itself 
merely a bundle of " adjectives," and Royce's absolute rests on a false 
analysis of the infinite. At times Mr. Bax is inclined to identify his 
" consciousness as such " with the Kantian transcendental unity of apper- 
ception, while at other times he conceives it as more like the Fichtean ego. 
At bottom, however, Mr. Bax, as a good Englishman, is agnostic and an 
enemy of absolutism. The ultimate subject of consciousness may not be 
more than the bare abstract possibility of individual consciousness (p. 
125) each of which perishes in time; and the unity demanded by the 
self-consistency of consciousness is not that of a wound-up whole or of 
an eternally actual experience, but simply a unity of direction (pp. 269- 
71). 

But while Mr. Bax is an idealist he is, like Bradley, opposed to its 
panlogistic form. This leads him to a distinctive dualism and to a 
vigorous emphasis on the alogical element of reality. Not only is the 
alogical an indispensable element of reality, it is also the primary one. 
Panlogistic Hegelians regard the objective element of reality as clue to 
thought. In his opposition to them, Mr. Bax slips into the position of 
British empiricism and regards it rather as given by sensation which is 
alogical. 

The four fundamental modes of opposition between the logical and 
the alogical are, according to Mr. Bax, the antitheses between the uni- 
versal and the particular, being and appearance, infinite and finite, and 
chance and law. The first of these antitheses is pushed so far that it is 
difficult to see how the two terms can ever be brought together. The con- 
cept is always universal and never can touch the thisness of the object. 

In this connection there is a very interesting argument for the reality 
of chance as opposed to law. The view that denies the reality of chance 
follows only from panlogism. If we hold that reality is not entirely 
reducible to pure law, then we have a basis for chance in the alogical 
remainder. Neither causality nor any other category is applicable to the 
uniqueness of any event. Why I am I and not somebody else can not 
be explained by the causal relation. 

Under the caption of the " Higher Consciousness " we have a discus- 
sion of the elements of human culture. The object of science, philosophy, 
art, and ethics is to pluck things " out of the swamp of indefinite numer- 
ical repetition ... in which, on the plane of common-sense consciousness, 
reality is immersed" (p. 180). Science reduces the manifold of phe- 
nomena to categories, to laws and relations, but philosophy recognizes 
that these universals do not contain the whole reality. Philosophy itself, 
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being confined to the medium of reflection, is the last word of the 
logical. All it can do is to reduce everything to the unity of abstract 
thought. Art, in its effort to reduce the manifold to the unity of abstract 
feeling, goes farther. The esthetic abstraction beauty does combine the 
qualitative particular, the thisness of feeling, with the universal (p. 129). 
Similarly ethics is the reduction of the indefinite manyness of particular, 
independent, contradictory human interests to the unity of a common 
standard, viz., the universal common interests of humanity. The canon 
of philosophy as well as of art and ethics is, in the last analysis, alogical. 
The ultimate postulates that some things are beautiful and others ugly, 
that some things are more desirable than others, and that some proposi- 
tions are true while others are untrue, are indemonstrable. The very test 
of truth, consistency, itself ultimately depends on feeling, viz., intellectual 
satisfaction. 

In ethics panlogism harps on the distinction between action dominated 
by reason and action dictated by impulse. Against this Mr. Bax insists 
that the ultimate end of all action can be nothing but feeling. You can 
not reason a man into his telos, he must first have the impulse to it. 
Reason simply helps to bring into clearness the nature of the end, and the 
relation of all the means thereto. 

The antithesis between freedom and necessity is simply another form 
of the opposition between the logical and the alogical. Eeason pro- 
claims universal law, while " feeling in its immediacy proclaims spon- 
taneity of motive and action on the part of the individual will " (p. 183). 
This antinomy can never be solved in thought terms because it is the very 
function of thought to reduce the particular to the universal, the spon- 
taneous to law, the contingent to the necessary. 

With regard to the fundamental idealism of this book, detailed criti- 
cism would amount, after all, to a gratuitous difference of opinion be- 
tween the reviewer and the author. One may, however, point out the 
incompatibility between Mr. Bax's confident assertion in the earlier parts 
of the book that " such and nothing else is the ultimate nature of reality " 
(p. 36) with the agnosticism and the vehement denial of the possibility 
of the knowledge of finality in the latter parts of the book. 

As to the manner of exposition, most readers will probably complain of 
a certain slowness in getting down to real issues ; and the frequent repeti- 
tions rather obscure the argument. Mr. Bax also has the rather irritating 
habit of now and then patronizingly foisting his own triumphant opinions 
upon Plato, Kant, or Hegel. As a whole, however, the book is both 
timely and suggestive. Present-day realists, as well as idealists, seem to 
have agreed to ignore the agnostic, and we sorely need a vigorous agnos- 
ticism to wake us from our dogmatic slumbers and to warn us that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is not to be taken by violence. 

Morris R, Cohen. 
College of the City of New Yobk. 



